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however, only the vaguest notion of the extent,
appearance, and resources of their new possession.
Even the officials who drew the treaty were as ig-
norant of the country as of middle Africa. Prior
to the outbreak of the war no widely known Eng-
lish writer had tried to describe it; and the absorb-
ing French books of Lahontan, Hennepin, and
Charlevoix had reached but a small circle. The
prolonged conflict in America naturally stimulated
interest in the new country. The place-names of
the upper Ohio became household words, and en-
terprising publishers put out not only translations
of the French writers but compilations by English-
men designed, in true journalistic fashion, to meet
the demands of the hour for information.

These publications displayed amazing miscon-
ceptions of the lands described. They neither es-
timated aright the number and strength of the
French settlements nor dispelled the idea that the
western country was of little value. Even the most
brilliant Englishman of the day, Dr. Samuel John-
son, an ardent defender of the treaty of 1763, wrote
that the large tracts of America added by the war
to the British dominions were "only the barren
parts of the continent, the refuse of the earlier ad-
venturers, which the French, who came last, had